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The  interest  of  the  historian  of  American  social 
thought  in  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  derives  not  so  much 
from  his  numerous  and  varied  welfare  activities,  as  from 
his  strategic  position  in  the  social  science  movement  in 
this  country.  Although  he  was  primarily  a  reformer  and 
will  probably  always  be  best  known  for  his  work  in  this 
connection,  nevertheless,  since  the  theory  of  sociology  on 
which  social  reform  is  based  is  of  great  significance,  it  is 
well  to  study  Howe’s  social  theory  as  one  of  the  chapters 
in  the  history  of  American  social  thought. 

During  the  forties,  social  reform  in  the  United  States 
had  been  based  on  an  elaborate  theory  of  natural  har¬ 
monies  and  passional  attractions,  under  the  influence  of 
Fourier’s  system  of  social  science  which  in  this  country, 
as  associationism,  took  shape  in  thirty-three  experimental 
colonies  established  throughout  the  northeast  and  north 
Middle  West.  Here  social  reform  reflected  very  definitely 
a  certain  specific  type  of  social  theory  and  it  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  light  of  this  theory.  This  phase  of  the 
social  science  movement  in  the  United  States  may  be 
called  the  autopistic”  phase,  since  it  contemplated  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  society  on  the  basis  of  a  presumed 
science  of  society.  That  movement  had  spent  its  force  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  in  the  fifties  a  more  theoretical 
school  of  social  science,  represented  by  H.  C.  Carey,  came 

1  This  is  part  of  a  large  study  on  The  “Social  Science”  Movement  in  the  United 
States. 
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a  new  revolt  of  youth;  now  no  longer  for  an  individual¬ 
istic  freedom  for  itself  but  by  and  large  in  a  worthy  new 
spirit  of  service  to  the  community.  It  is  certainly  a  legiti¬ 
mate  social  function  of  youth  not  to  wish  to  believe  in  an 
impossibility  but  to  assault  the  obstacles,  even  if  the  road 
to  that  which  is  possible  cannot  yet  be  seen  and  pointed 
out  clear  to  its  end.  Cautious  adults  speak  of  the  radicaliz¬ 
ing  of  youth,  but  do  not  yet  know  whether  they  have  the 
moral  right,  in  view  of  their  own  exhaustion  in  the  face  of 
the  dark  future,  to  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  youth. 
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to  the  fore.  But  all  along,  side  by  side  with  these  aspects 
of  social  science,  there  had  been  developing  numerous  re¬ 
form  and  welfare  activities  which,  in  the  sixties,  took  over 
the  name  of  “Social  Science.”  Obviously  this  “Social 
Science”  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  uto- 
pistic  phase  of  the  forties,  as  well  as  from  that  of  H.  C. 
Carey  and  his  school.  But  it  was  this  branch  of  the  social 
science  movement  which  came  to  have  the  greatest  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  later  development  of  sociology,  through  its 
organ,  the  American  Social  Science  Association  and  its 
personnel. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Board  of  State  Charities,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 

a  local  Boston  Social  Science  Association,  called  the  first 

/ 

meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in 
August,  1865.  He  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the 
association  from  the  beginning,  serving  as  one  of  the  four 
vice-presidents  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  We 
may  accept,  therefore,  whatever  theories  he  sets  forth  as 
quite  representative  of  social  thought  in  this  early  period 
of  the  social  science  movement,  during  the  sixties.  His 
ideas  are  important  not  because  they  are  new  or  original 
or  even  necessarily  profound,  but  because  they  give  us  a 
good  picture  of  social  theory  as  held  by  some  of  the  early 
leaders  in  this  aspect  of  the  social  science  movement  in 
the  pre-sociological  period.  Its  significance  lies  wholly  in 
this  insight  into  one  of  the  most  important  precursors  of 
sociology. 

Since  malfunctioning  is  so  much  more  easily  perceived 
in  any  field  than  is  normal  functioning,  and  since  Howe 
was  primarily  interested  in  social  pathology  so-called,  his 
theories  center  very  largely  in  this  particular  field.2  His 

2  The  main  sources  for  his  social  theories  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  of  which  he  was  author,  and  especially  the 
second  and  fifth,  which  devote  many  pages  to  setting  forth  his  theories. 
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theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  defective  and  criminal 
classes,  formulated  as  they  were  before  the  rediscovery  of 
MendeEs  work  on  heredity,  sound  to  us  somewhat  con¬ 
fused,  for  although  he  holds  to  a  modified  form  of  bio¬ 
logical  determinism  he,  nevertheless,  believes  firmly  in 
social  determinism  as  well.  That  is,  vitiated  stock,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  a  basic  factor  in  producing  non-normal 
individuals,  but  social  factors  play  a  very  great  role  also. 
The  name  of  the  section  under  which  he  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  problem  classes  indicates  at  a  glance  this 
dualistic  viewpoint.  It  is  called  “Natural  Laws  and  So¬ 
cial  Conditions,”  and  the  “natural  laws”  refer  to  those 
of  heredity. 

As  to  “inherited  organic  imperfections, — vitiated  con¬ 
stitution, — or  poor  stock,”  two  kinds  exist,  namely,  lack 
of  vital  force,  and  inherited  tendencies  to  vice.  The  first 
results  from  poor  nutrition,  use  of  stimulants,  or  abuse  of 
functions,  whereas  the  second  comes  from  vicious  habits 
of  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  one’s  progenitors.3 
He  held  to  a  theory  of  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired 
traits,  but  this  is  probably  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  at 
this  early  date  Darwin  himself  adhered  to  it.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  at  some  length  the  laws  of  descent,  indicating  the 
manifold  forms  of  their  incidence,  and  illustrating  them 
by  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  among  children  born  of 
parents  with  insufficient  vital  force.  But  most  people  do 
not  attribute  this  high  rate  to  such  a  cause.  Instead 
“some  other  is  sought,  and  if  none  be  satisfactory,  then 
men  fall  back  upon  an  inscrutable  dispensation,  and  re¬ 
sign  themselves.”4  But  Howe  himself  had  little  patience 
with  such  an  attitude  of  resignation.  He  believed  so  thor- 

3  Second  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  pp.  xxii-xxiii 
(1866). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  xxix. 
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oughly  in  the  possibility  of  human  control  of  social  ills 
that  not  even  his  theories  of  hereditary  determinism  could 
daunt  him.  Dispensations  are  not  inscrutable;  “men 
ought  not  to  resign  themselves  in  despair  of  finding  out 
the  meaning  of  the  lesson.”5  Then  follows  an  analysis 
of  an  extremely  important  study  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis 
on  the  differential  infant  mortality  rate  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Boston,  in  various  racial  groups,  and  in  various 
social  classes.  Jarvis’  study  was  based  on  an  analysis  of 
“the  registers  of  burials  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  used 
as  a  burial  place  by  American  families  of  Boston,  in 
wealthy  or  comfortable  circumstances,  and  of  the  three 
great  Catholic  cemeteries  in  Charlestown,  North  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dorchester,  used  mostly  by  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  same  city.”6  It  might  be  added,  incidently, 
that  Jarvis,  whose  ingenuity  in  statistical  investigation  is 
illustrated  by  the  method  pursued  in  the  above  mentioned 
study,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Boston  Social 
Science  Association  which  requested  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  State  Charities  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.  He  is  a  person  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  social  science  in  this 
country.  Howe  concludes  from  Jarvis’  study  that  “Chil¬ 
dren  born  and  reared  in  Broad  street  have  much  less 
chance  of  life  than  those  born  and  reared  in  better  homes, 
and  with  greater  care  and  skill.”7  If  we  attack  the  basic 
causes  of  disease  and  early  decay  we  may  hope  in  several 
generations  to  correct  them  entirely. 

In  order,  perhaps,  to  support  his  own  optimism  in  the 
face  of  the  obvious  fatalism  of  biological  determinism, 
Howe  added  to  this  theory  a  firm  belief  in  eugenics  as 


5  Ibid. 

6  Ibid. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  xxx. 
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well  as  in  the  transmission  of  acquired  improvemen 
The  resulting  philosophy  of  a  malleable  heredity  made 
belief  in  human  social  control  perfectly  logical  and  tej 
able.  And  of  course  if  the  hereditary  factors  in  produci 
maladjusted  classes  were  subject  to  social  control,  all 
more  so  were  the  social  ones.  Both  types  of  factors 
hereditary  and  social — must  be  reckoned  with  in  ea 
specific  class  of  non-normals — paupers,  criminals,  and  t] 
insane. 

With  regard  to  paupers,  there  are  two  classes.  The  fi 
of  these  lack  native  vigor  and  cannot  guide  and  suppc 
themselves;  the  second  have  enough  vigor  and  capaci 
to  take  care  of  themselves  under  favorable  circumstanc 
but  otherwise  not.  The  first  class  comprises  idiots,  simp] 
tons,  and  others  with  grievious  infirmities.  Their  paupe 
ism  is  inherent  and  permanent.  They  must  always 
taken  care  of  by  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secoi 
class,  comprising  the  habitually  feeble,  the  sick,  insar 
and  inebriates,  are  only  accidentally  paupers  and  th( 
condition  may  be  only  temporary.  The  numerical  pr 
portion  of  the  first  type  is  a  sure  test  of  the  average  puri 
of  the  stock;  but  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  secoi) 
“is  a  test  of  the  average  intelligence  and  humanity  of  t 
people,  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  social  instit 
tions,  and  of  the  general  prosperity.”9 

Inherited  tendencies  also  play  a  large  role  in  the  grow 
of  the  criminal  class,  especially  “inherited  tendency 
activity  of  certain  faculties  and  sentiments.”10  Unlilj 
children  of  paupers,  these  children  have  power  to  im 
action;  however,  it  is  inevitably  destructive  action.  B 
social  factors  are  very  important  in  crime,  for 
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8  Ibid.,  pp.  xxxii-xxxiii;  c-ciii. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxiv. 

1°  Ibid.,  p.  xxv. 
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